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STATUES AND MEMORIALS IN THE 
BRITISH ISLES. 


(See 10 S. xi. 441; xii. 51, 114, 181, 401; 
11 S. i. 282; ii. 42, 242, 381; iii. 22, 222.) 


STATESMEN AND POLITICIANS (continued). 


Newcastle-upon-Tyne.—A massive column 
to the memory of Earl Grey stands at the 
head of Grey Street. It rises to a height 
of 133 feet, being surmounted by a bronze 
statue of the hero of the 1832 Reform Bill. 
A spiral staircase of 164 steps in the interior 
of the column leads to a protected platform 
upon the capital. The architects were 
Messrs. John and Benjamin Green, and the 
statue was the work of E. H. Baily. The 
foundation stone was laid on 6 September, 
1837, and a parchment scroll placed within 
it bearing the following words :— 

The Foundation Stone of this Column, erected 
by public subscription in commemoration of the 


Miniature — John | 
Drummond — John Vesey — Ornithology and Natural | 


| nimnenebinonn services rendered to his country 
| by the Right Hon. Charles, Earl Grey, Viscount 
| Howick, Knight of the most noble Order of the 
| Garter, and Baronet, was laid on the sixth day of 
September, one thousand eight hundred and 
| thirty seven, by John Green and Benjamin 
Green, Esq™, Architects. 

Then follows a list of the Building Com- 
mittee. The inscription on the column is 
as follows :— 


This column was erected in 1838 to commemorate 


e 
services rendered to his country by 
Charles, Earl Grey, K.G. 
who, during an active political career of 
nearly half a century, 
was the constant advocate of Peace, 
and the fearless and con:istent champion of 
civil and religious liberty. 

He first directed his efforts to the amendment 
of the representation of the people in 1792, 
and was the Minister 
by whose advice, and under whose guidance, 
the great 
measure of Parliamentary Reform was, 
after an arduous and protracted struggle, 
safely and triumphantly achieved 
in the year 1832. 


Hereford.—In front of the Shire Hall is 
a statue of Sir G. C. Lewis, Bt. It was un- 
veiled by Lord Palmerston on 3 September, 
1864, and is thus inscribed :— 


Sir George Cornewall Lewis, 
A Wise and Honest Statesman, 
A Profound Scholar, 
A Kind and Firm Friend, 

M.P. for the County of Hereford from 1847 to 1852, 
Chief Steward of the City, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer from 1855 to 1858, 
Home Secretary from 1859 to 1860, 
Secretary for War from 1860 to 1863. 
Born 1806. 

Died 1863. 


Shrewsbury. — In the Square stands 
Marochetti’s fine bronze statue of Lord Clive, 
the founder of our Indian Empire. It was 
erected in 1860, and represents the great 
statesman bareheaded and in _ military 
dress. 


Salisbury.—Close by the Council Chamber 
in the Market-Place is a bronze statue by 
Marochetti of Sidney Herbert (Lord Herbert 
of Lea), who for many years represented 
the southern division of Wiltshire in Parlie- 
ment. 


Eastbourne and London.—On 24 October, 
1910, the Duke of Norfolk unveiled a bronze 
statue of the late Duke of Devonshire on the 
western lawn, Eastbourne, opposite the 
| Grand Hotel. It is the work of Mr. Alfred 

Drury, A.R.A., and represents the Duke in 
_his robes as Chancellor of Cambridge Uni- 
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versity. On the granite pedestal is the| memory of his father, the sixteenth Earl. 
following inscription :— It has been placed on the wall of the Alms- 
Spencer Compton, houses, and contains the following in- 
Eighth as scription :— 
Duke of Devonshire, K.G. — A en : 
Chancellor of the University of Cambridge ; Bart pg mga’ Pog Cn GCVO” Bore 
Lord Lieutenant of the County of Derby; | Jan. 1841; died June, 1908. These almshouses 
Mayor of Eastbourne 1897-1898. are endowed by his tenants and other friends as 
Born 28rd July, 1833. Died 24th March, 1908./ 4 token of affection, and in appreciation of the 
Erected by the inhabitants of Eastbourne in} great interest he took in everything connected 
recognition of his great services to his country | with the happiness and wellbeing of those around 
as a statesman, and of his deep interest in the | him. 

prosperity and welfare of this town, 1910. | Bilsington, Kent.—On a hill south of the 
On 14 February last Lord Lansdowne un-  yillage stands an obelisk some 50 feet in 
veiled a bronze statue of the Duke of Devon- | height. On it is the following inscripti n:— 

shire in London. It is placed at the western | As a tribute of respect 





end of the Horse Guards Avenue, in the centre | to ehosmiamoey 
of the roadway between the Royal United | 0 i 
Service Institution and the War Office. The | Sir William Richard Cosway, K.T. 
statue is by Mr. Herbert Hampton, and repre- | this ee = ted by 
sents the Duke in his robes as a Knight of the | oe 
Garter. On the pedestal is inscribed :— the Reformers of East Kent 
Spencer Compton, in the Year MDCCCXXXxV. 
Highth Duke Sir William was Parliamentary candidate 
PRS 2 for East Kent, and had been nominated, but 
K.G. was thrown from the stage coach Criterion 
Born 1833. Died 1908. and killed in London on 7 June, 1834. 


Tamworth. — Here a bronze statue is| Kilmarnock.—In Kay Park is a monument 
erected to the eminent statesman the second | surmounted by a figure of Fame, with arms 
Sir Robert Peel. The pedestal is thus in-| extended displaying a wreath. The whole 





scribed :— design is about 25 feet in height. On a panel 
The Right Honourable Sir Robert Peel, Bart. | of grey granite below the figure is inscribed :— 

Born Feb. 5, 1788; elected in the year 1830 To the Memory of 

Member of Parliament for Tamworth, which town Captain Thomas Baird 

he continued to represent until his death, July 2, aa 

1850. ; } | Alexander Maclaren 
Bolton.—Behind the knoll on which) as also 

Bolton Hall stands is the Cavendish memorial John Burt, and John Kennedy, 


. ee Aaa Archibald Craig and other 
fountain, bearing the following inscription : ae Chiaasin af 
Frederick Charles Cavendish. Parliamentary Reform, who, 
Born November 30th, 1836. Died May 6th, 1882. _in the early part of the 
This Fountain was erected by the Electors Nineteenth Century, devoted 
of the West Riding as a tribute to his memory. | themselves with unselfish 
In Bolton Churchyard is the memorial seal to = cause of the 
: eople. 
cross erected by the tenantry of the Bolton Erected 
Abbey estates. It is inscribed as follows :— by Public Subscription 
To the beloved memory of Lord Frederick ; 1885. 
Charles Cavendish, son of William, seventh} On the plinth below are the words :— 


Duke of Devonshire, and of Blanche Georgina 1,;,.,.; the Rj 5 : 
his wife. Born November 30th, 1836. He went sities li —_ Prag Earl of Rosebery 


out as Chief Secretary to Ireland “full of love z ; 
to that country, full of hope for her future, full) I am informed that certain of the par- 
of capacity to render her service,” and was /| ticulars given respecting the Ripon obelisk at 
murdered in Phoenix Park, —, within twelve the last reference are incorrect, and I believe 
hours of his arrival, May 6th, 1882. ‘‘ The Lord Miss Spite Balen ‘ 
grant thee thy heart’s desire and fulfil all thy this = But as the information T have 
waite “ since gleaned is very contradictory, I shall 

The first quoted words are those used be glad if some one resident in or near Ripon 
by Mr. Gladstone in conveying the terrible will furnish a correct copy of the inscription 
news of Sir F. Cavendish’s assassination to ©" the obelisk, and also state a few facts 
the House of Commons. concerning its history. 

Knowsley.—On 21 May, 1909, the present I must take this opportunity of thanking 
Earl of Derby unveiled a tablet to the those friends who have so kindly sent in- 


> 
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formation in response to my request at the’ 
last reference. I am particularly grateful | 
for the continued generous help accorded | 
by Mr. Harry Hems end Mr. Welter Hayler. | 
I purpose in my next instalment dealing 
with memorials to Men of Letters. 
JoHN T. PaGE. 
Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 


Silsoe, Beds.—I can now give information 
from personal inspection concerning the 
second of Mr. Pacr’s Bedfordshire queries 
(11S. ii. 243). 

The inscription on the column, or rather 
obelisk, that stands in Wrest Park, Silsoe, 
near the main road from Luton to Bedford, 
is on the side away from the road, and runs 
as follows :— 

To the memory of the birth | of George Grey 
Earl of Harold | Son of Henry and Sophia | 
Duke & Dutchess of Kent. 

It is in Roman capitals throughout. 
A few particulars about the persons con- 
cerned are subjoined from G. E. C.’s ‘ Com- 
plete Peerage.’ 

Henry Grey, Earl of Kent, Baron Lucas 
of Crudwell, was baptized in 1671 at Flitton 
(in which Silsoe was included as a hamlet up 
to 1831), and succeeded to the title in 1702. 
In 1706 he was ereated Viscount Goderich 
of co. Hereford, Earl of Harold of co. Bed- 
ford, and Marquess of Kent, and in 1710 
Duke of Kent. He was one of the regents at 
the time of Queen Anne’s death, and filled 





several other offices of State. In 1740! 
he was created Marquess Grey, a marquessate 
which was continued through the female 
line until it became extinct in 1797. He) 
married firstly, 26 March, 1695, Jemima, | 
dau. and coheir of Thomas, 2nd Baron Crew | 
of Stene, by whom he had four sons and | 
seven daughters; secondly, 24 March, 
1728-9, Sophia, dau. of William Bentinck, | 
Ist Earl of Portland, by his second wife, | 
Jane, dau. of Sir John Temple. One son} 
by the first wife, Anthony Grey, attained | 
maturity, but died in 1723 at the age of 27. | 
The George Grey of the inscription was the | 
fifth and youngest son (the only son by the 
second wife). He was born on 22 August. 
1732, and died in infancy. Henry, Duke of 
Kent, died on 5 June, 1740, and his widow | 
in June, 1748. 


For further information about the family, 
and about the De Grey mortuary chapel at | 
Flitton, reference may be made to the 
Victoria County History of Bedford, vol. ii. 
pp. 326-33. W. R. B. Pripeavux. 

Flitwick, Beds. 


TOTTEL’S ‘ MISCELLANY,’ 
SIR ANTONY ST. LEGER, AND JOHN 
HARINGTON THE ELDER. 


(See ante, pp. 201, 322.) 


Wuart year the elder Harington was born, 
and how long he lived, are facts that 
are unknown. But we know that he was 
employed about the Court by Henry VIII. 
and that he married that monarch’s natural 
daughter Etheldreda, whose mother was 
a Johanna Dyngley or Dobson, and who 
brought him as a dowry the monastic for- 
feitures of Kelston, Batheaston, and Kather- 
ine in Somerset. The marriage with this 
lady took place in 1546. She died shortly 
afterwards, leaving her husband her lands. 
From his poems we learn that he paid visits 
to Princess Elizabeth, afterwards Queen 
Elizabeth, at Hatfield, and that there he 
met his second wife, she being Isabella Mark- 
ham, one of Elizabeth’s six gentlewomen. 
His marriage with Isabella Markham took 
place early in 1554, and shortly afterwards, 
in the same year, for carrying a letter to 
Elizabeth, who was then a prisoner in the 
Tower, he and his wife were likewise confined 
to the Tower. Sir John’s zealous attach- 
ment to the princess cost him eleven months’ 
imprisonment, and it was during this im- 
prisonment that the poem I am going to 
quote was written, as were others which I 
have already dealt with. 

When I first became possessed of a 
copy of Tottel’s ‘ Miscellany,’ several years 
ago, I was strangely attracted to the 
book by reading in a comment on one of its 
poems that whilst confined as Elizabeth’s 
prisoner, in Fotheringay Castle, Mary, Queen 
of Scots, wrote with a diamond on a window 
of her prison these lines :— 

And from the top of all my trust 

Mishap hath thrown me in the dust. 
For a long time it was supposed that Queen 
Mary composed these lines herself, but at 
last somebody discovered that they were 


a quotation from the poem in Tottel 
commencing, 
To this my song geve care, who list, &c. 
P. 133. 


Now these old songs often appear under 
various forms, sometimes of one length and 
sometimes of another, and occasionally they 
are so much altered as to be difficult to recog- 
nize. But one would have to make strange 
alterations in the song immortalized by 
Mary, Queen of Scots, to deceive me, and 
therefore, when I saw it in another form in 


| ‘ Nuge Antique,’ I snapped at it at once. 
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As I am going to quote the Harington 
version of the song in full, there will be no 
difficulty in comparing it with Tottel, which 
is in almost everybody’ s hands. It will be 
seen that there is not the shadow of a doubt 
as to the author being John Harington,.| 
but that the ‘ Nuge Antique’ version of the | 
poem omits four stanzas preserved by 
Tottel, one of which contains the lines 
written on the window by Mary, Queen of 
Scots. 

Sonnet by J. Haryngton, 1554. 
1. The days were once, and very late, 
My harte and I might leap at large, 
Nor were we shutte within the gate 
Of loves desyre, nor tooke no charge 
Of what myghte greife, or did perteyne 
To rack the mynde with ceaseless payne. 
. I heedede not or taunte or toyes, 
Nor pin’d to see them frown or smyle, 
Their woes I mock’d and scorn’d their joyes, 
I shunn’d their frawdes, and cunning wyle ; 
Then to myself I often smyl'd, 
To think how love had such beguyl’d. 
3. Thus in the net of my conceite, 

I masked forthe amonge the sorte 

Of such as fedde upon the bayt 

That Cupid layd for his disporte ; 

And ever, as I sawe them caughte, 

In wanton waye I thereat laught. 

4. Till at the last, when Cupid spy’d 

My scornful will and spightfull use, 

And saw I pass’d not those were tyed, 

If so myself might live still loose ; 

He sett himselfe to lye in waite, 

And in my waye he caste a baite. 

5. Such one as never Nature made 

(I dare well say) but her alone ; 

Suche one she was as mighte invade 

An hearte more harde than marble stone ; 

Such one she is, I know it right, 

Nature her made to shew her myght. 

6. Then, as a man in strange amaze 

All use of reason far awaye, 

Did I begin to stare and gaze, 

Nor could my folly brooke delaye ; 

For, ere I had the witt to looke, 

I swallowd up bothe bayte and hooke. 


I said that this poem is of high his- 
torical interest, and I think I am justified 
in making that assertion ; for it was com- 
posed by Harington when he was a prisoner 
in the Tower with the Princess Elizabeth, 
and it was quoted in Fotheringay Castle by 
Mary, Queen of Scots, when she was the 
prisoner of the same Elizabeth. The co- 
incidence of two queens being associated 
with the song, and the turn in Fortune’s 
wheel, in the case of Elizabeth, from being 
the oppressed to become the oppressor of 
another queen, strike one’s imagination as 
being sufficiently romantic to be deserving 
of some notice. 


to 





My purpose in these papers was to 
add two more names to Tottel’s list of 
authors, and I have done what I set out 
to perform; but I regret to say that I did 
not discover till my first contribution was 
printed that I had blundered in styling the 
/elder Harington Sir John Harington. He 
was plain John Harington, and as such is to 
be distinguished from his celebrated son, the 
witty godson of Queen Elizabeth, and the 
translator of ‘Orlando Furioso.’ 

CHARLES CRAWFORD. 





THE BLINDFOLDED MAN: 
JAPANESE VARIANTS. 


W. A. CLouston in his ‘ Popular Tales and 
Fictions,’ 1887, vol. ii. pp. 160-62, quotes from 
Baillie Fraser’s ‘ Narrative of a Journey into 
Khorassan’ the following analogue of the 
Adventure of the Poor Mason related in 
Washington Irving’s ‘ Tales of the Alham- 
bra’ :— 

‘“* There is a tradition that the founder of this 
college [Paen Pah], having gone to India [from 
Persia]....was forced to solicit charity in the 
public streets. One day he was accosted by an old 
Hindu, who told him that, if he would submit 
to be blindfolded and led to his house, he would 
have work and good pay. The poor man con- 
sented to the terms; and after a very circuitous 
course, his eyes being uncovered, he found him- 
self in a place surrounded by lofty walls, where 
he was ordered to dig a large hole, in which the 
Hindu buried a great quantity of gold....This 
operation occupied several days, during which 
time he bethought himself of an expedient by 
which he might discover whither he had been 
conveyed. A cat came into the place, which 
he caught and killed ; and stuffing the skin with 
gold, he took an opportunity to throw it over what 
he believed to be the boundary wall of the premises. 
He listened to the sound, and judged that it fell 
upon clay, or some moist substance. When his 
work was dene, he received a present of a few 
rupis, was again blindfolded, and led to the place 
whence he had been brought. He immediately 
began to search for his cat, which....he found 
lying in a dirty pond beside a high wall, which 
he recognized for the enclosure of the Hindu’s 
dwelling. The gold he thus obtained enabled him 
at the old man’s death....to purchase the house 
from his heir, and he thus became possessed of the 
wealth which the Hindu had buried. With this 
he returned to Persia, and with a portion of it 
he built this college.”’ 

Parallel to this Persian tale, we have 
a Japanese one told of Itakura Shigemune, 
the wisest judge Japan has ever produced 
(1586-1656 a.p.). It runs thus :— 

‘* During his residence in Kydéto as Chief 
Justice, it happened one day that a professional 
surgeon of good reputation brought him private 
information of a strange affair that had recently 
occurred to himself. ‘ About twenty days ago,’ 
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suid he, ‘several stalwart fellows came and 
earnestly asked me immediately to visit their 
master, who was, they said, very ill of a boil. I 
complied with their request, and followed them 
with my medicines and apparatus, and found a 
palanquin awaiting me. 
it than the docr was tightly closed, and thus I 
was carried sume three Japanese miles in a mys- 
terious roundabout way. On arrival at our des- 
tination, they took me out of the palanquin and 
conducted me before what appeared to be a chief 
of bandits, who was groaning with grievous wounds. 
His men forced me to remain in the house for 
twenty and odd days, not allowing me any 
glimpse whatever of its outside. When his 
wounds healed through my treatment, he thanked 
me and gave me a present of five gold pieces ; and 
placing me in the palanquin again, he caused me 
to be brought back mazily to the same place 
as before.’ 

‘When the surgeon ended he was asked by 
Shigemune whether he had not noticed anything 
particular in that place during his stay of more 
than a score days. He answered that only a 
certain bird’s note had attracted his attention, 
and subsequently he had overheard somebody 
saving ‘ This is the bird called Bupp6s6 in imita- 
tion of its characteristic voice; it lives in only 
two mountains, NikkO and Koya, in the whole 
empire. Scarcely had Shigemune got this 
answer before he reminded himself of an old poem 
by Shunzei [a wise poet of the twelfth century 
A.D.] indicating Mount Matsuo as the only locality 
near Kyéto inhabited by this bird. So he sent 
a police force there and succeeded in capturing 
and punishing all those culprits.” — ‘ Ooka 
Tadasuke Roku,’ written in the eighteenth 
century (7), quoted in Nishizawa, ‘ Denki Sakusho,’ 
c. 1840--52, ed. 1906, Series I. tom. i. p. 10. 

Santé Kydédden, a renowned Japanese 
romancer, in his ‘Udonge Monogatari,’ 
1804, chap. x., has a variant of this tale, 
wherein he makes a brigand chief to be en- 
tirely cured of hemeralopia through the 
advice of a quack, whom his subjects had 
brought blindfolded to his den. Thankful 
for this, the company entertains the quack 
with drink one evening, promising to send 
him home as soon as the wine is finished. 
While drinking, however, he listens to a sin- 


place of a band of murderers, not from the 
bird’s cry, but from music and the bustle 
of a crowd that the surgeon reports to have 


| heard near their dwelling on two different 


No sooner had I entered | 





gular bird’s cry, declares it to be the Buppé6sé, | 


and plumes himself upon his knowledge of 
what mountain he is now on—this_ bird 
having its abode limited to very few moun- 
tains in all the Japanese provinces. The 
brigand chief, drawing the quack near him- 
self under pretence of giving him a present, 
suddenly strikes off his head in order to 
prevent him from divulging the whereabouts 
of the marauders. For an illustrated de- 
scription of the bird Buppés6 see Kayahara, 
‘ Bés6 Manroku,’ 1829, chap. iii. 


Saikwaku’s ‘Honché Ooinhiji,’ 1689, 


tom. iv. chap. ix., contains also a narrative 
similar to the story of Itakura quoted above, 
but in it the judge is made to elicit the hiding- 


| Britain,’ 1708, 


occasions Kumacust’ MINAKATA. 
Tanabe, Kii, Japan. 





BituE Rop.—The following addition to 
“Rod” titles, taken from The Times of 
6 May, should, I think, find a place in 
*N. & QY :— 

GENTLEMAN USHER OF THE BLUE ROD. 
(From the London Gazette.) 

Chancery of the Order of Saint Michael 
and Saint George, Downing Street, May 5, 
1911. 

The King, as Sovereign and Chief of the Most 
Distinguished Order of Saint Michael and Saint 
George, has been pleased to direct that the 
Officer of Arms of the said Most Distinguished 
Order (Sir William Alexander Baillie Hamilton, 
K.C.M.G., C.B.) shall be styled Gentleman Usher 
of the Blue Rod. 

The other like titles existing heretofore 
are, I believe :— 

1. Usher of the Black Rod—Order of the 
Garter. 

2. Gentleman Usher of the Green Rod— 
Order of the Thistle. 

3. Usher of the Black Rod (Ireland)— 
Order of St. Patrick. 

4. Gentleman Usher of the Scarlet Rod— 
Order of the Bath. 

Presumably the above-quoted warrant 
is intended to mean that every holder of the 
office referred to shall hereafter be styled 
“Gentleman Usher of the Blue Rod.” 
If that is the intention, there is an interest- 
ing lack of precision. 

I am not sure whether the English 
and Irish ‘‘ Black Rods ” ought to be styled 
respectively “‘ Usher of the Black Rod” 


lor ‘Gentleman Usher of the Black Rod.” 


In John Chamberlayne’s ‘ Magne Britannize 
Notitia; or, The Present State of Great 
p- 609, Sir David Mitchel, 


|Kt., is at the head of the ‘ Gentleman 


|**Gentleman Usher, 
| Black Rod.”’ 





Daily Waiters,’ and is called 
Daily Waiter, and 
There, however, he appears 
as one of “The Queen’s [Queen Anne’s] 
Officers and Servants in Ordinary above- 
Stairs, under the Lord Chamberlain.” On 
p. 231, in the account of the Knights of the 
Garter, the officer (not named) is described 
as “Usher of the Garter, Usher of the 
Black Rod.” 

For an interesting note on Green Rod see 
10 S, xii, 377. RoBertT Pierrot. 


Ushers, 
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‘THE BALLAD OF SPLENDID SILENCE.’— 
Miss Edith Nesbit (Mrs. Hubert Bland) 
in Longman’s Magazine for April, 1887, 
and also in her ‘ Leaves of Life’ (London, 
1888), published a touching poem about the 
sad case of one Ferenez (Francis) Rényi, a 
Hungarian hero, who in 1849 is said to have 
been dragged before the notorious Austrian 
general Haynau. In order to wrench from 
him some information about the hiding- 
places of his fellow-rebels, the general had 
Rényi’s aged mother, his sister, and finally 
his sweetheart shot before his eyes. Accord- 
ing to the ballad, Rényi kept silence through- 
out the ordeal, but finally, with a super- 
human effort, burst his bonds and rushed 
towards the general. Suddenly he halted, 
his lips opened, and. the splendid silence was 
broken by the awful laugh of a raving 
maniac. 

Mr. W. B. Yeats has also a poem on the 
subject, which originally appeared in The 
Boston Pilot about 1887, and subsequently 
in his first book of verse, ‘ The Wanderings 
of Oisin, and other Poems,’ in 1889. 

Both poems were based, I was told by 
the authors, upon an account published in 
The Pall Mall Budget of 23 September, 1886, 
under the title of ‘A Hungarian Hero of 
1848,’ and taken from the Petit Parisien, 
which in its turn quoted Hungarian papers 
for its authority. According to these, 
Rényi had then just died in the Central 
Lunatic Asylum at Budapest, an inmate 
of which he had been for 37 years. 

I made inquiries about Francis Rényi 
in 1904, when I first came across his name, 
but could find out nothing about him. 
Everybody seemed to have forgotten him, 
and one old gentleman at Nagyvarad, who 
was thoroughly conversant with, and a 
leading authority on, the history of the 
eventful two years 1848-9, at once declared 
the hero to be a myth. 

Dr. Ban of Budapest, who has now taken 
up the subject again, informs me that they 
know nothing about Ferenez Rényi at the 
Central Lunatic Asylum, where, as already 
stated, he is supposed to have lived so 
many years and died. 

Dr. Ban has recently translated into 
Hungarian a Finnish poem on the same 
subject by Julius Krohn (“ Suonio ’’), aceord- 
ing to whose son the account of the episode 
was taken by the poet between 1885 and 
1888 from the Swedish Morgenbladet, which 
no doubt got it from an English or French 
source. 


The next step would be to search the files | 
of the Petit Parisien to see whether any | consulted, 





| ; : : 
|special Hungarian paper is quoted that 


would enable one to trace the legend to 
its fountain head. Some reader of L’Inter- 
médiaire may be able to help us. 

L. L. K. 


Signs oF Otp Lonpon. (See 11 8. i, 
402, 465; ii. 323; iii. 64.)—The following 
early sign references are extracted from the 
P.R.O. list of Early Chancery Proceedings, 
vol. iv., covering the period 1500-15, and 
being in rough chronological arrangement. 
Cock and Hind (brewhouse) without Cripplegate- 
“ Charyet ’’ (messuage), Fleet Street. : 
Swan (messuage), parish of St. Michael Bassishaw. 
‘‘Hond ” (messuage), Thames Street. _ : 
Crown (messuage), parish of St. Ewin beside 
Newgate. oe , 

Hart’s Horn (brewhouse), ‘‘ Snorehill,’’ parish of 
St. Sepulchre. 

Green Hall, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 

Lion, Brentford. 

Crown, Brentford. 

Pope’s Head, Lombard Street. ; 

“ Flynthall ’’ (tenement), London (sic) 

King’s Head (messuage), Cheapside. : 

‘Bosse’? (tenement and dyehouse), Paul’s 
Wharf. 

Salutation (messuage and bakehouse), St. Alban’s, 
Wood Street. 

King’s Head (wine tavern), Cheap. 

Saracen’s Head, Carter Lane. 

Ship (inn), parish of St. Clement Danes. 

‘* Willoghbisyn”’ (inn), Old Bailey. 

Boar’s Head (do.), St. Sepulchre’s. 

Maidenhead (messuage), Mark Lane. 

Swan (do.), St. Giles, Cripplegate. 

Black Horse Inn, Fleet Street. 

Salutation, London (sic). 

It will be gathered from this and former lists 

that the Chancery records are rich in 

interesting and valuable references to London 

topography. WiLtiAaM McMurray. 


MATHEMATICAL TERMS NOT IN’ THE 
‘N.E.D.’—The following well-known mathe- 
matical terms are not to be found in the 
‘N.E.D.’: cross-azis and cross-centre (e.g., 
Filon’s ‘ Projective Geometry ’), homothetic, 
rabat, rabatting, rabatment (cf. Filon). 

R. C. ARCHIBALD. 

Brown University, Providence, Rhode Island. 


TIGER oR ArRcTIA CAJA Motu.—This in- 
teresting and beautiful insect has a habit 
which, so far as I know, is not followed by any 
of the other English Lepidoptera. When in 
the early autumn they emerge from the 
chrysalis state two of them, male and female, 


|usually appear at the very same time, and 


are stationed near each other before they 
take wing. I have observed this very often, 
but have never seen the fact mentioned in 
any of the books on Lepidoptera that I have 
L. 8. M, 
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Deapiy NicHTsHapE anv Pres. — Up-| Book, though as he was an Inner Templar 
wards of thirty years ago an old man who | this might not appear so strange; but that 
lived in North-West Lincolnshire told me | he had something to do with the selection 
that collars made of this plant, if fastened | of the organ the following extract from 
around the necks of pigs which were suffering | Woolrych’s ‘ Life of Judge Jeffreys’ (1827), 








from witchcraft, would at once make them | p. 323, would seem to show :— 


quite well. The name he gave the plant was 
not nightshade but “‘ shady-night.”’ 
Com. Linc. 





Oueries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


JUDGE JEFFREYS AND THE TEMPLE 
CuuRcH ORGAN.—In my earlier days, when 
I was a student at the Temple, I somehow 
became possessed of the idea that the famous 
—or infamous—Judge Jeffreys, who was 
said to have been a great lover of music, 
had either presented to the Temple Church 
its magnificent organ, or had in great 
measure assisted in its acquisition. I was, 
therefore, somewhat surprised to find no 
mention of anything of the kind when looking 
through the most excellent reissue of 
‘Master Worsley’s Book of the Middle 
Temple’ published by that Honourable 
Society, edited by Mr. A. R. Ingpen, K.C., 
one of the masters of the Bench, and printed 
at the Chiswick Press, which had been 
recently added to our Law Library in 
Antigua; and I wondered whether I had 
not altogether been mistaken. 

An account of the organ is given in a 
foot-note at p. 103 of the chapter on ‘ His- 
torical Observations ’ (which is founded upon 
and comprises the account given in Down- 
ing’s MS. of Master Worsley’s Book, 1734, 
edited by Master C. H. Hopwood in 1896, 
but now out of print), and immediately 
below a drawing of the ancient inscription 
in stone recording the erection of the 


Temple Church in 1185, which stood over | 


one of the doors till, being taken down in 
1695 in order to repair that part of the 
church, it was by some accident broken in 
pieces. In that account oceurs the following 
passage :— 

‘“The organ in this church is accounted one 
of the best instruments of the kind in the 
Kingdom. It was made by the late Mr. Smith, 


and purchased from him by the Societies, 1687, 
for one thousand pounds.”’ 

No mention whatever is made of Jeffreys’s 
name (s¢ far as I could see) throughout the 


| * Jeffreys was considered a good judge of music, 
and during the rivalship of those two famous 
organ-builders, Father Smith and Harris, he was 
one of the umpires chosen to decide on their 
respective merits. An organ was placed by each 
artist in the Temple Church; one at the east, 
the other at the west end*: Blow and Purcell 
played for Smith, and Lully, Queen Catherine’s 
organist, for MHarris....Jeffreys decided for 
Smith, and Harris’s organ was withdrawn. (See 
Granger’s ‘ Biographical History of England,’ 
by Noble, vol. ii. p. 363.)” 

| That Jeffreys, then Chancellor, had the 
means to make even this handsome present 
to the two learned Societies we know, for 
he could scarcely have managed to spend 
all the rich perquisites he had acquired 
for himself out of the famous ‘“ Bloody 
Assize’’ which he had held in the West 
when Lord Chief Justice but two years 
before. 

I have no opportunity here of consulting 
any of the General Indexes to ‘N. & Q.’ 
to see if this question has been raised before , 
so I shall be very glad if any of your readers 
can refer me to any authority that may 
have given rise to my presumably erroneous 
supposition. J. S. Upan, F.S.A. 

Antigua, W.I. 


“Map Arcuy CAMPBELL ’’—The ‘ D.N.B. 
gives an account of a Col. Archibald Camp- 
| bell, but there was in the same places, 
| Savannah, Georgia, and Charleston, South 
|Carolina, a Capt. Archibald Campbell, 
| nicknamed, for many mad pranks, as above. 
|I should appreciate any information as to 
|his parentage, affiliations, in what regiment 
| he served, and what became of his daughter. 
| I give an account of his marriage, taken 
| from Mrs. St. Julien Ravenel’s book * Charles- 
| ton,’ p. 255, edition of 1906 :— 
| ‘Capt. Campbell fell in love with Miss 
| Paulina Phelps, belonging to a Tory [of the 

British Party] family, and an heiress. At a ball 
he made a wager, his Arab horse to 501., that in 
| three days, with her own consent, he would marry 
Miss Phelps. 

‘“* A day or two after the wager he invited Miss 
Phelps to a drive in his gig. Then, for two long 
hours, he drove at breakneck speed over banks, 
ditches, rough roads, and pine-wood trails, 
talking wildly, proposed an immediate marriage, 
and the poor lady, terror-stricken, consented. 
He drove to Goose Creek Church, called up Parson 








* The eastern, where the organ now stands, 
is the Middle Temple side of the church; the 
western is the Inner. 
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Ellington, and asked him to marry them. On his 
refusal he presented his pistol at the parson’s 
head, and the marriage took place ! 

“He was killed in a skirmish at Videau’s 
Bridge, and his widow died a month later, leaving 
a daughter.” 

Et SOLTERo. 

Eagle Pass, Texas. 


JoHN Gove, c. 1650.—I am anxious to 
learn something about John Gove. He 
was born in 1604 in England, was a brass | 
founder, and came to Charlestown, Mass., | 
in 1647. His wife’s name was Sarah. 

L. Gove McGrecor. 

1233, North Laurence Avenue, Wichita, Kansas. | 


containing the original rules of the Whig 
Club and more than nine hundred signatures 
of its members. It is evident that the Club 
flourished in the last two decades of the 
eighteenth century. I possess three in- 
teresting contemporary caricatures connected 


| with it, but they afford no clue as to the 
| place where its annual dinners were held. 


No mention whatever is made of the Whig 


| Club in Mr. Ralph Nevill’s recent work on 


‘London Clubs.’ I should be glad of any 
information on the subject. 
A. M. BROADLEY. 
The Knapp, Bradpole, Bridport. 


ADELAIDE, WiIpOW oF HERMANN IV., THE ‘“ JaLL”’ _IN Heratpry.—For an 
Duke of Swabia, married Otto, Margrave of | account of the discovery of the “ Kynge's 
Susa in Piedmont. Bertha, a daughter of a | Beeste,” the “ jall”” in Westminster Abbey, 
second marriage, married, 1065, the youthful | and of its first reappearance in modern times 
Henry IV. of Germany. With Countess | on the restored bridge at Hampton Court, 
Matilda of Tuscany, Adelaide vainly en- | 8ee two interesting letters by the Custodian 
deavoured to prevent the humiliation of | of Westminster Abbey and Mr. Ernest 





Henry IV. at Canossa, 1077; and in 1083 
to soften the wrath of Gregory VII. towards 
her son-in-law. All my efforts having failed 
to discover the lineage or parentage of the 
brave and noble Adelaide, appeal is made 
for the desired information to a reader of 
“N. & Q.’ who possesses a better collection 
of genealogical books than the inquirer. 
T. F. Dwicur. 
La Tour de Peilz, Vaud, Switzerland. 


PRINCE ALBERT ON Batmorat.—In The 
Court Journal of Saturday, 23 September, 
1865, the following paragraph appeared :— 


‘A propos of Her Majesty’s stay at Balmoral, | 


it may be mentioned as an interesting fact that 
the late Prince Consort took greater interest in 


the locality than is generally thought, and made | 


its features an especial study. By his directions, 
and with considerable assistance from himself, 
a local history was written, in which its 
topographical, botanical, and geological charac- 
teristics were admirably sketched, and in which 
there were graphic descriptions of scenery and 
historical reminiscences, which owed their charm 
to the graceful pen of the Prince Consort. The 
work was beautifully printed, but only six copies 
were struck off, by an eminent firm in London, 
who, of course, rigidly enforced instructions they 
had received that not a proof of a line of the work 
beyond these six copies should be printed.”’ 

Is it possible to get any information about 
this book? What was its title? What 
became of the six copies? There is none 


in the British Museum, or in the Windsor 


library or the Balmoral library. 
P. J. ANDERSON, 
University Library, Aberdeen. 
THE WuiG CLuB.—One of the most curious 
items sold at the last dispersal of ‘ Phil- 
lippsiana ”’ was a large leather-bound volume 


| Law, the learned historian of Hampton 
| Court Palace, which appeared in The Times 
on 24 and 25 April. It is said that this 
heraldic beast appears in the arms of the 
Countess of Richmond, founder of the Cam- 
bridge colleges, Christ’s and St. John’s. The 
writers of the two letters do not quote any 
text—early or late—for the occurrence of 
the word ‘“‘jall,’’ nor does the word occur 
in the ‘ N.E.D, 

From what language did this strange word 
get into heraldic terminology ? 


L. 


Tue ‘“JaLtL”’ In Heratpry.—A letter 
contributed to The Times of 27 April by 
| Mr. George C. Druce gives much new infor- 
mation concerning this fabulous animal. 
| He considers its existence in heraldry, like 
| that of the unicorn, to be due to the medieval 
bestiary, in which it is known “ under the 
|Latin title of eale, the word ‘ Yale’ or 
|‘ jall’ being merely a phonetic spelling.” 
| From the above source he quotes :— 
} There is a beast called Eale as large asa horse 
with a tail like an elephant’s, of a black colour, 
with jaws like a goat’s, and bearing horns un- 
| usually long, and adapted for compliance with 
any desired movement. For they are not stiff, 
| but are moved as the requirements of fighting 
| dictate, of which one is extended in front when it 
| fights, and the other is folded back, so that if the 
| point of one gets blunted by any blow, the other 
| sharp one is used in its place.” 
| One reading of the above makes the crea- 
| ture possess a wild boar’s jaws, instead of 
|a goat’s. Another MS. describes it as “a 
‘bearded horse-like animal with tufts of 
‘hair on the neck, cloven feet, and long 


, horns.” 





MAYHEw. 


the 
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From this general description I am led 
to the belief that the original of this strange 
quadruped is not so difficult to seek, in- 
asmuch as the main characteristics here 
given impress one as those of the African 
gnu, or wilde beeste; and what further 
confirms this supposition is the fact that 
Pliny, from whom the bestiary account is 


said to be taken, states that the animal’s | 


habitat is Ethiopia. The horns of the 
adult gnu are broad at the base, lying flat 
on the skull, as in the buffalo; thence they 
become rounded, and are ultimately bent 
upwards and inwards to a point. 


of the pony, the slender limbs of the ante- 


lope, and the long tail and cloven hoofs of | 


the buffalo. The bulls are very pugnacious, 


and the curious movement of the horns in | 


fighting might easily lead an onlooker to 
conclude that they were reversible. In the 
young the horns are at first straight, but they 
become coiled as maturity approaches. 
One variety, Catoblepas gorgon, the brindled 
gnu, is still common north of the Zambesi. 

N. W. Hitt. 

129, West 13th Street, New York. 


Mrs. Kitty CUTHBERTSON, THE NOVEL- 
Ist. —In the third chapter of Sir 
George Trevelyan’s ‘Life and Letters of 
Lord Macaulay’ there are two minor lady 
novelists mentioned, Mrs. Meeke and Mrs. 
Kitty Cuthbertson, who eppear to have 
been held in considerable estimation by 
the historian and his sisters. I believe 
the ‘ D.N.B.’ tells as much of Mrs. Meeke as 
is ever likely to be published, but is there 
nothing known of Mrs. Cuthbertson? I 
have always felt a strong desire to learn some- 
thing authentic of this writer of romances, 
who could arouse enthusiasm in such a 
brilliant, literary, and affectionate family 
circle as the young Macaulay group, and 
shall therefore welcome any information. 

FREeDK. C. WHITE. 

26, Arran Street, Cardiff. 


THE Royat ExcHanceE Pavinc-BLocks.— 
The stone ‘“‘setts’’ which floor the centre 
of the Royal, Exchange are of a curious 
yellowish appearance, and have, if one may 


Though | 
classed by zoologists as an antelope, the | 
animal combines the close hair and mane | 


ployed as paving for the Royal Exchange. 
| [ have often tried to trace the truth of the 
| story, but without any result. Are the 
present stones in fact ‘“‘ Turkey stones,” 
and if not, what are they? Is anything 
known as regards their history ? 
DovueLas OWEN. 


ForEIGN AMBASSADORS.—In the various 
|} memoirs of the eighteenth century one 
| frequently comes across references to the 
| Spanish, the Portuguese, or the Swedish 
ambassadors, and often much research is 
| necessary to discover the name of the 
person so indicated. A complete list of the 
foreign ambassadors in London during the 
| period would be most useful to students. 
| Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ set a good ex- 
ample to the editor of Haydn’s ‘ Book of 
Dignities ’ and supply such a list ? 
Horace BLEACKLEY. 


Cuartes I. Miniature.—Is there a list 
of those to whom Queen Henrietta Maria 
gave miniatures (after the portrait by Van 
Dyck) of Charles I.? And what had been 
the respective sums given by those who 
received the portrait on blue enamel, or on 
yellow enamel ? . 

I have one on blue, oval, gin. by }in. 
It is set in silver, with a bar on each side 
through which a ribbon can be passed. 
I have been told that there were similar 
miniatures of James II. 

M. Exxen Pootre. 

Alsager, Cheshire. 


JoHN DRUMMOND was admitted to West- 
minster School in June, 1735, aged 12. Can 
any correspondent of ‘N. & Q.’ help me to 
identify him ? G. F. R. B. 


JoHN VESEY, ARCHBISHOP OF TUAM.— 
Whom and when did he marry ?. The ‘ Dict. 
Nat. Biog.,’ lviii. 290, does not give the 
desired information. G. F. R. B. 


ORNITHOLOGY AND NaTuRAL History.— 
I should be much obliged for short bio- 
graphical information, especially the dates 
of the births and deaths, of any of the writers 
| whose names appear in the list which I 
subjoin :— 
| C. Stewart, author of ‘ Elements of Natural 








use such a term in such a connexion, a| History....particularly of all those that are 


sort of soft or satinish texture if the foot be 


rubbed on them. Somebody, years ago, 
told me that the Sultan sent a gift of Turkish 


honestones to King Charles (I. or IL, 1) 


forget which) for the sharpening of swords, 


and that the King, not quite knowing how 


| natives of Britain,’ 2 vols., 8vo. London, 1801. ; 
George Graves, author of ‘ British Ornithology, 

| 3 vols., 8vo. London, 1811-21. ; 

| John Atkinson, author of ‘A Compendium of 

the Ornithology of Great Britain,’ 8vo. London, 

| 1820. ; 

| Joseph Nash, author of ‘ A Practical Treatise 


to make use of them, gave them to be em- | on British Song-Birds,’ 8vo. London, 1824. 
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George Fox, author of ‘Synopsis of the New- 
castle Museum,’ Svo. Newcastle, 1827. 

James Jennings, author of ‘ Ornithologia, 
British and Foreign Birds,’ 8vo. London, 1828. 

W. EE. Baxter, author of ‘The Feathered 
Vocalist, or History of British Singing Birds,’ 
12mo. Lewes, Sussex Press, 1830. 

John Cotton, author of ‘The Resident Song- 
Birds of Great Britain,’ 8vo. London, 1835 
(17 plates). London, 1836 (33 plates). 

H. L. Meyer, author of ‘ Illustrations of British 
Birds,’ 4 vols., 4to (in 80 parts). London, 1835-9. 

Charles Thorold Wood, author of ‘ The Ornitho- 
logical Guide,’ 8vo. London, 1835. 

W. B. Clarke, author of ‘ The Guide to Hayling,’ 
8vo. Hayling, 1836. 

Neville Wood, author of ‘ British Song-Birds,’ 
8vo. London, 1836. 

J. C. Bellamy, author of ‘ The Natural History 
of South Devon,’ 8vo. Plymouth, 1839. 

John Mossop, author of ‘ Ornithologia Bri- 
tannica, a Synopsis of British Land Birds,’ 8vo. 
London, 1841. 

George Maton, author of ‘ The Natural History 
of Wilts,’ 8vo. London, 1843. 

Robert Garner, author of ‘The Natural 
a of the County of Stafford,’ 8vo. London, 

44, 


J.R. Harvey, author of ‘Contributions towards 
a Fauna and Flora of the County of Cork,’ 8vo. 
London, 1845. 
Please reply direct. 
W. H. MULLENs. 
Westfield Place, Battle, Sussex. 





Replies. 


BURNS AND ‘THE WEE WEE 
GERMAN LAIRDIE.’ 
(11 8. iii. 286, 354.) 


CroMEK’s ‘Remains of Nithsdale and 
Galloway Song,’ which appeared in 1810, 
was not a work that was likely to arouse 
general interest. Antiquaries and literary 


specialists would give it ready attention, | 


but, apart from those in the district it 
represented, general readers would almost 
entirely fail to make its acquaintance. 
Yet, when Hogg in 1819 published his 
‘Jacobite Relics,’ he said that 


stantially taken from the ‘ Remains,’ was 


‘a great favourite all over Scotland.” The | 


impression clearly given by his note on the 


subject is that the song had long been | 


generally popular, and that the version in 
Cromek’s book was such as in the main to 
satisfy his sense of accuracy. He gives part 
of a stanza which is neither in Cromek nor 
in Cunningham’s ‘ Scottish Songs’ of 1825, 
and he is careful to explain that this is 


: “The Wee | 
Wee German Lairdie,’ which he had sub- | 


‘‘taken from an older collection.” What 
he says of the tune to which he sets the lyric 
lis also significant. This, he remarks with 
| characteristic candour, “‘ was: composed by 
me a number of years bygone, and it having 
| been so often sung to it, I found that, all 
over the south country, any other would 
have been reckoned spurious.” To be quite 
exhaustive, however, and fair to all con- 
cerned, he appends an old air, which, pre- 
sumably, had been associated with the 
lyric in its earlier days, and before the popu- 
larity attained by his own composition. 
Altogether, Hogg obviously considered that 
in ‘The Wee Wee German Lairdie’ he had 
to do with a traditional Jacobite song, with 
which he and countless others had been 
familiar apart altogether from the Cromek- 
Cunningham miscellany. After an interval 
of only ten years, he could hardly have taken 
up the position he did, had the lyric come to 
his notice for the first time through that 
publication. Besides, Allan Cunningham 
was there, to impugn, if necessary, the 
liberties taken by a fresh compiler, and there 
is. nothing to show that he had a word to say 
against the Shepherd’s calm assumptions 
and ingenuous statements. 

It is not surprising that Peter Cunningham 
should have claimed the song for his father. 
| It was loyal of him to do so, egos as 
| there is a paternal letter of 8 September, 
| 1810, written to uncle James, which would 
| very; naturally lead him to form his con- 
|clusion. ‘‘ Well,’ the writer observes in 
| one passage, 

“* we have at last printed that volume of ‘ Remains 
| of Nithsdale and Galloway Song.’....The thing 
that pleases me in it, every article but two little 
scraps was contributed by me, both poetry and 
prose.”’ 

“ Contributed’’ does not necessarily imply 
| authorship, but then again it may, especially 
| if a purpose has to be served by a perfectly 
| plausible inference. Honest Allan, however, 
may simply have meant that he furnished the 
material for the book, without intending to 
convey the impression that he was the sole 
begetter except for the ‘ two little scraps.” 

The subject is too large and complicated 
for present discussion, but it may not be 
amiss to show from a prose passage how the 
writer sometimes compassed his contribu- 
tions. Discussing the Jacobite attitude in 
the Introduction to the ‘ Remains,’ he writes 
| as follows :— 

‘The rival claims of Stuart and Brunswick 
| are to the present generation no more a matter 
| of dispute than those of York and Lancaster : 

they have been for ever set at rest by the total 
| extinction of the ancient line of the native kings 








—— 
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| 
of England. In this, as in all our civil wars, | married to Martha Carpenter in December, 
the question of right has been decided by an appeal | 1625, all the children baptized at St. Giles s, 


to arms; and the victorious party has claime 
the privilege of branding the vanquished wit 
the stigma of rebellion. It is a wise remark 


of the patriotic Fletcher, that ‘as the most just 


and honourable enterprizes, when they fail, 
are accounted in the number of rebellions; so 
all attempts, however unjust, if they succeed, 
always purge themselves of all guilt and sus- 
picion.’ Posterity, however, are bound to do 
justice to the character of those men who devoted 
their lives to what they conceived to be the just 
cause; their fidelity and loyalty have a double 
claim on our respect, when we consider that they 
were our ancestors—our countrymen; and that 
they were denounced as traitors only because 
they were unsuccessful. 

One of the best bits of writing in the book, 
this is at once vigorous and sensible, and 
there is not a jot of internal evidence to 
prove that it is not absolutely fresh and 
original. When we read, however, Joseph 
Ritson’s dissertation prefixed to his ‘ Scottish 
Songs ’ of 1794, we are surprised at the hardi- 
hood of the Cromek sponsor as we there 
encounter these observations :— 

“The rival claims of Stewart and Brunswick 
are not more to the present generation than those 
of Bruce and Baliol, or York and Lancaster. 
The question of RIGHT has been submitted to 
the arbitration of the SworD, and is now irre- 
vocably decided; but neither that decision, nor 
any other motive, should deter the historian 
from doing justice to the character of those 
brave men who fell in a cause which they, at 
least, thought right, and which others, perhaps, 
only think wrong because it was unsuccessful.”’ 

Ritson appends in a note the “ wise 
remark of the patriotic Fletcher,’’ which 
is embodied in the text of his courageous 
successor. Had he lived till 1810, instead of 
passing away in 1803, Ritson would un- 
doubtedly have made stirring and pungent 
comments on the ‘ Remains’ in general, and 
the author of the Introduction in particular. 
Meanwhile, since the contributor could 
thus utilize without acknowledgment a vir- 
tually contemporary prose essay, one can- 
not but conclude that he may have been 
extremely deliberate in handling, and 
even appropriating traditional ballads and 
songs. THomsas Bayne. 





BisHop Ken (11 S. iii. 248, 290).—I am 
greatly indebted to Mr. ELrkin MatHews 
and the other two correspondents for further 
particulars of the Bishop. Mr. MatHews 
says that he was the youngest son, but Mr. 
E. Marston states that in ‘Thomas Ken 
and Izaak Walton,’ pp. 7 and 8, satisfactory 
proof is given that he was the third son by 
the second wife. If Thomas Ken, sen., was 





/and where were they baptized? There is 








| Cripplegate, were her offspring, and the 


Bishop would be the third son by the second 
wife, there being one younger, named 
Martin, baptized in 1640. 

How many children did the Bishop's 
father have by his first wife (Jane Hughes), 
said to have been another Thomas by the 
first marriage. I know of only two others : 
Anne, afterwards Mrs. Walton, and Jane, 
who was married before 1651. 

Izaak Walton’s first wife was named Floud ; 
she was descended on her mother’s side from 
Edmund Cranmer, Archdeacon of Canter- 
bury, the brother of Archbishop Cranmer. 

In the ‘ Angler’ two poems are addressed 
to Izaak Walton by John Floud, M.A., and 
Robert Floud, both of whom call Izaak 
Walton their dear brother. His first wife's 
Christian name is said to have been Rachel. 

In the life of Bishop Ken by the Rev. 
W. L. Bowles the descent is traced as below : 


Seca : 
Archbishop Edmund Cranmer,=...... 


Cranmer Archdeacon of 
Canterbury 


| 
Thomas Cranmer, gent.,=...... 
of St. Mildred’s, 
Canterbury 


Susanna=...... Floud 





Robert ___....... Floud=Izaak 


| 
John Floud, 
Floud Walton 


athe . 
Can any reader supply further particulars 
of Izaak Walton’s first wife and her parents ? 
L. H. CHAMBERS. 
Amersham. 


First HALFPENNY NEWSPAPER (11 3. iii. 
366).—As Mr. Rossrys shows, the claim 
put forward in The Times on behalf of The 
Dundee Courier as ‘the first halfpenny 
daily newspaper in the United Kingdom ” 
cannot be maintained. In Scottish Notes 
and Queries, 1890, iii. 137, it was pointed 
out by Mr. A. C. Lamb, in the course of a 
series of interesting articles on the ‘ Biblio- 
graphy of Dundee Periodical Literature,’ 
that The Dundee Courier was first issued 
as a halfpenny daily on Monday, 17 Sep- 
tember, 1866. This date, it will be observed, 
is later than that of The Shields Daily 
Gazette, which appeared as a_halfpenny 
journal on 2 January, 1864. 
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The proprietors of The Dugdee Courier do 
not claim for their paper the honour of being 
“the first halfpenny daily ” even for Scot- 
land, much less for Britain. So far as 
Scotland is concerned, The Glasgow Evening 
Citizen preceded the Courier, being pub- 
lished as a halfpenny evening paper on 
8 August, 1864. As regards the first half- 
penny daily in the United Kingdom, The 
Greenock Evening Telegraph, established 
in 1857, is asserted by its publishers to be 
“the pioneer of halfpenny evening papers 
in Britain.” W. Scort. 


The following dates are taken from the 
Jubilee number of The Dundee Courier and 
Argus, for Friday, 21 April, 1911: 26 Sep- 
tember, 1816, first issued as a weekly at 
7d. per copy. 20 September, 1836, reduced 
to 43d. per copy. 27 August, 1860, first 
issued as a tri-weekly at Id. 22 April, 
1861, first issued as a daily at Id. 17 Sep- 
tember, $1866, first issued as a halfpenny 
morning paper. R. F. GARDINER. 

Glasgow. 


Fox Bourne, i. 119, mentions The Half- 
penny Post, printed by Parker the elder, of 
Salisbury Street, which in 1724 was “a 
recently established paper.”” Read of White- 
friars was at this date publishing another 
Halfpenny Post. 

Andrews, ii. 340, says :— 

_“‘ Another cheap Evening News, the London 
Evening News, which afterwards took the title of 
The Day, was tried at a halfpenny, but broke 
down before long.” 

I suppose this refers to The Day, which, 
having existed for about twenty years, 
merged into Stoddart’s New Times, 1817. 

Mr. Rossrins will probably be familiar 
with the fact that The Clerkenwell News 
began in 1855 as a halfpenny newspaper. 

ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


_ Buiack BANDSMEN IN THE Army (11 8. iii. 
287, 336, 370).—Black musicians were by 
no means confined to the British Army. 
Alfred Assollant, in his historical novel 
‘La Croix des Préches’ (Paris, E. Dentu, 
1877), mentions negro trumpeters as serving 
in France with a regiment of German cavalry 
(to which he gives the title “‘ des dragons de 
Royal-Allemand’”’) during the seventeenth 
century. From Assollant’s two volumes I 


make the following extracts :— 


“Cing compagnies de dragons — en tout a 
peu prés trois cent hommes—faisaient leur entrée 
dans la ville, le sabre nu, le mousquet haut, 
portant des torches allumées et précédés de dix 
trompettes négres dont l’aspect barbare effra- 
yait tout le monde.”’—Vol. i. p. 127. 





“Pour dire la vérité jusqu’au bout, malgré le 
son bruyant des trompettes et le défilé des dix 
négres qui soufflaient dans leurs instruments avec 
une force épouvantable, la consternation régnait 
dans la ville.”’—Vol. i. p. 193. 

“Quatre dragons 4 cheval parurent les 
premiers, précédés de six trompettes négres.”— 
Vol. ii. p. 383. 

T. H. Barrow. 

23, Henrietta Street, W.C. 


Were not coloured bandsmen first in- 
troduced by Marlborough ? Not long ago 
I saw an engraving representing that general 
surrounded by his staff at, I think, the battle 
of Blenheim, all the officers being mounted ; 
and one of the figures was that of a negro 
trumpeter. v. W. HIxt. 

New York. 

BisHor BaRTHOLOMEW Vicors (11 §. iii. 
289).—The entry in the Matriculation 
Register of Trinity College, Dublin, runs as 
follows :— 

‘©1663. Vicesimo tertio die Maij, 

(Pupillus) Bartholomeus Vigers [sic], pension- 
arius. 

(Parens) ffilius Urbani Vigers P’sbiteri. 

(tas) Natus annos novemdecim. 

(Ubinatus) Natus Tautonie in Comitatu Devonia. 

(Ubi educatus) Educatg ibidem sub Mt Crab. 

(Tutor) D* Ward.” 

ERsKINE E. WEsT. 

Cowper Gardens, Dublin. 


Hotwett Famity: J. Picorr: J. 
Power (11 S. ii. 528; iii. 74, 111, 192, 
272).—If the 39th Regiment was also named 
Adlercron’s Regiment, there would seem 
to be a slight discrepancy in the statement 
made by W. 8S. that Ensign John Pigott, 
whose commission to the 39th Regiment is 
dated 5 January, 1750, was promoted to his 
captaincy in this regiment on 6 May, 1772. 

According to Lzshaw’s Magazine of 
February, 17638, p. 112, “ John Pigott, Esq., 
was appointed Ensign to Adlercron’s Regi- 
ment.” The Army List has Lieut. John 
Pigot to be captain in the 39th Regiment, 
16 May, 1778, by purchase, vice Thomas 
Cuppage ; and on 15 August, 1778, Capt. 
Lieut. John Pigot of the 39th Foot to be 
captain in the 56th Foot in place of John 
White. Finally, Lieut. William Wilson of 
the 56th Regiment takes Pigot’s place in the 
39th Foot. There seems to have been an 
exchange. 

Besides,, Lieut. John Pigott, whose com- 
mission in the 39th Foot as ensign is dated 
5 January, 1750, is out of this regiment in 
1758 ; and he may have been the prisoner 





of the Black Hole, 1756, and at Plassey 
| 1757, with his brother-in-law (?) John Power, 
| A.D.C. to General Clive. 
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There is no doubt that John Adlercron | 


was colonel of the 39th Foot in 1756, but 
whether this or another regiment was named 
after him I am unable to say. 
WILLIAM JACKSON PIGOTT. 
Manor House, Dundrum, co. Cork. 


MANSEL Famity (11 S. ii. 269, 535; | 
iii. 151, 215, 354).—The following book was | 
included in Mr. Bertram Dobell’s Catalogue 
189, 1910 :— 

‘© 413 Genealogical. — Maunsell’s (R. G.) 
History of Maunsell or Mansel, and of Crayford, 
Gabbett, Knoyle, Persse, Toler, Waller, Warren, 
White, Winthrop, and Mansell, of Guernsey, 
illustrated, roy. S8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. Cork, 1903.” 

Ronawtp Drxon. 

46, Marlborough Avenue, Hull. 


ARISTOTLE. ON Epucation (11 S. iii. 107, 
258).—Pope makes use of the same thought 
in ‘ The Dunciad,’ iv. 269-70 :— 

Then take him to develop, if you can, 

And hew the Block off, and get out the Man. 
The wording of Pope and Warburton’s 
note in the edition of 1742 strengthens one’s 
impression that we have here a case of | 
indebtedness to The Spectator :— 

“A notion of Aristotle, that there was originally 
in every block of marble, a Statue, which would 
appear on the removal of the superfluous parts.” 


EpWARD BENSLY. 





BIBLES WITH CuRIOUS READINGS (11 S. iii. 
284'.—In the list of curiously named Bibles 
the following, noted by Mr. Slater in his 
‘ Library Manual,’ 1892, may perhaps deserve 
to find a place :— 

The ‘ Wife’s Bible,” 1549.—Tyndale’s 
New Testament was so named from the 
reading in 2 Cor. x. 11, ‘ Let hym that is 
soche thinke on his wyfe,’ instead of “ on 
this wise.” 

It may also be noted that the ‘“ Place- 
makers’ Bible,” referred to ante, p. 284, is 
sometimes known as the “‘ Whig Bible.”’ 

W.S.S. 


Mitton Bristes (11 8S. iii. 1, 70, 109).— 
Mary Milton’s birth is given wrong as 1645 
(for 1648), ante, p. 1, col. 2, 1. 40. 

THURSTAN MATTHEWS. 


MARRIAGE RELATIONSHIPS (11 S. ii. 506). 
—A variant of the Japanese story given 
by me at the above reference occurs in 
Sakuden’s ‘ Seisuish6,’ completed in 1628 a.D., 
tom. vi. chap. v. par. iv., and reads thus :— 

“Minamoto no Yoshitsune, the famous com- 
mander, when travelling to the eastern pro- 
vinces [1185 A.D.], happened to put up in a house | 
with his retainer Benkei [for whom see 10 S. x. | 





453]. The latter asked the hostess how many 


| children she had, and was answered, ‘ I have six, 
| and my husband six, so we have nine children 


altogether.’ Benkei could not comprehend her 
meaning after a night’s cogitation, and the next 
day he engaged himself so profoundly in con- 


| tinuous thought of it that he found himself seven 
| miles behind his master when he succeeded 


in solving the puzzle. Forsooth, her meaning 
had been this: the husband has three children 
by his former wife, and three others by this 
wife; and this wife has three children by 
her former husband, and three others by her 
present husband ; hence they have nine children 
conjointly.” 
Kumacusu MINAKATA. 
Tanabe, Kii, Japan. 


PutNEY BowLinc-GREEN (11 S. iii. 369). 
—The Putney Bowling-Green was near the 
spot where the obelisk now stands on Putney 
Heath. According to Ernest Hammond in 
‘Bygone Putney,’ it existed there over two 
centuries ago :— 

‘*It was considered one of the finest in the 
country, and during the eighteenth century was a 
fashionable place for breakfasts and evening 
assemblies. In The London Gazette, No. 2963, for 
1693, we find the following advertisement: 
‘ This is to give notice that Ed. Cockett at Charing 
Cross hath taken the Bowling-Green House on 
Putney Heath, where all gentlemen may be enter- 
tained.’ 

‘* Mackay, writing in 1724 about this bowling- 
green, says that ‘ the citizens resort twice a week 
and I have seen pretty deep play’; while Defoe 
had likewise seen good play here. Towards 
the close of the eighteenth century the house was 
rebuilt as a private residence, and was for some 
time occupied by William Pitt.” 

GALLOWAY FRASER. 

Strawberry Hill. 


Murray’s ‘Handbook of Surrey,’ 1865, 
says that William Pitt lived for some years 
at Bowling-Green House, which was on the 
north side of Putney Heath (where it joins 
Wimbledon Common), and died there 
23 January, 1806. Not far off, by the 
north side, stood a small country inn, where 
the various parties interested in the great 
statesman’s life were accustomed to apply for 
information and to leave their horses and 
carriages. T. SHEPHERD. 


‘““ NEVER SWAP HORSES WHEN CROSSING 
THE STREAM”? (11S. iii. 269, 358).—At p. 270 
of vol. iv. of the ‘History of the United 
States from the Compromise of 1850,’ by 
J. F. Rhodes (London, 1899), I find the 
following passage :— 

“In reply to a delegation from the National Union 
League, who congratulated him [on his nomination 
as the Republican candidate for the Presidency in 
1864], Lincoln made use of apt and memorable 
words. ‘1 donot allow myself,’ he said, ‘ to sup- 
pose that either the Convention or the League have 
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concluded to decide that I am either the greatest 
or best man in America, but rather they have con- 
cluded it is not best to swap horses while crossing 
the river, and have further concluded that I am 
not so poor a horse that they might not make a 
botch of it in trying to swap.” 

The remark, as it may be observed, is 
within inverted commas; and a foot-note 
gives the reference to Lincoln, ‘ Complete 
Works,’ vol. ii. p. 532, with the addition: 
“The remarks are somewhat differently 
given in Appleton’s ‘ Annual Cyclopedia,’ 
1864, p. 789.” J. R. FitzGERap. 


After Lincoln had been nominated by the 
“Union and Republican Convention’’ for 
re-election as President, a deputation from 
the ‘‘ Union League of the Loyal States”’ 
waited on him on 9 June, 1864, and assured 
him of their support. In replying he 
said :— 

“T have not permitted myself, gentlemen, to 
conclude that I am the best man in the country ; 
but Iam reminded in this connection of a story of 
an old Dutch farmer, who remarked to a companion 
once that ‘it was best not to swap horses when 
crossing a stream.’”—Raymond’s ‘ Life and Public 
Services of Abraham Lincoln,’ New York, 1865, 
chap. xviii. (p. 560). 

JAN KUYPER. 


The question asked by Potitictan is 
easily answered. In his ‘ Reply to a Dele- 
gation from the National Union League,’ 
9 June, 1864, Lincoln said :— 

“ But I do not allow myself to suppose that either 
the convention or the League have concluded to 
decide that I am either the greatest or the best man 
in America, but rather they have concluded that it 
is not best to swap horses while crossing the river, 
and have further concluded that I am not so poor a 
horse that they might not make a botch of it in 
trying to swap.”—Nicolay and Hay’s ‘ Abraham 
Lincoln : Complete Works,’ 1894, ii. 532. 

But while this proves that Lincoln used 
the expression in 1864, it does not follow 
that he was the first to use it; and my 
impression, though I am unable to support 
it with proof, is that I have met with it 
earlier. ALBERT MATTHEWS. 

Boston, U.S. 


““WalIT AND SEE” (11 S. iii. 366).—In 
Keene’s cartoon ‘Indian Curry,’ referring 
to the trouble with Afghanistan, which 
appeared in Punch on 12 October, 1878, 
Beaconsfield says to John Bull, ‘ Rather 
hot, sir,” and the reply is, ‘‘ Well, yes, 
I think I'd better wait and see what’s 
coming.” W. H. Davin. 

If it is not a colloquial commonplace, 


this expression wears in its aspect some- 
thing suggestive of an old acquaintance 






It isso obviously suitable as an effective form 
of retort, that one feels it must have done 
duty long before it received Parliamentary 
favour. A literary example occurs in Robert 
Buchanan’s ‘ Poet Andrew,’ which appeared 
in the ‘Idyls of Inverburn’ in 1861. A 
tribute to the author’s friend, David Gray, 
the poem takes the form of a monologue 
delivered by the father of its luckless sub- 
ject, and contains this passage on the old 
weaver’s attitude towards his neighbours 
and their ridicule of his adventurous 
son’s dallying with literature :— 
| O sir, the thought of this spoil’d many a web 
In yonder—tingling, tingling, in my ears, 
Until I fairly threw my gloom aside, 
Smiled like a man whose heart is light and young, 
And with a future-kenning happy look 
Threw up my chin, and bade iho wait and see. 
Since writing the above, I recall, what 

I should have been able to do _ before, 
Buchanan’s ‘Tom Dunstan; or the Poli- 
tician,’ with its apposite refrain :— 

He prophesied men should be free ! 

And the money-bags be bled ! 

‘‘She’s coming, she’s coming ! ” said he; 

‘Courage, boys! wait and see ! 

Freedom’s ahead !” 
THOMAS BAYNE. 


Watt CuurcHEs (11S, iii. 287, 377).—I do 
not know how the case may be with respect 
to St. Mary at the Wall, Colchester: but 
I believe that the church at York mentioned 
in Drake (p. 315) as St. Helene, super 
muros, Aldwark, was not actually incor- 
porated with the walls. Mr. Davies, 
discoursing of a street called Aldwark, says 
that ‘‘ the name was in use as early as the 
time of Edward III., but the church which 
stood in the street and was afterwards known 
as ‘St. Ellen ad Muros’ was at an earlier 
period called ‘St. Elene in Werk-dyke.’ 
This leads to the conjecture that the street 
was originally formed on the line of the 
dyke or ditch, and werk or wall of the city, 
and took its name from that circumstance” 
(‘ Antiquarian Walks through York,’ p. 37). 

In his ‘ Historical and Descriptive Account 
j of Valladolid, &c.,’ Mr. A. F. Calvert says 
|of Avila (p. 111) :— 
| Built into the city wall at its eastern end is the 
| noble cathedral of San Salvador t is perhaps 
| the finest example extant of the fortress church of 
| the Middle Ages. The oldest part is the apse which 
| makes a pronounced bastion or projection in the 
| city wall. Sr. Swirrxin. 


Exeter has its Allhallows-on-the-Walls, 
or, as Stapleton’s Register describes it, 
‘“‘Omnium Sanctorum juxta muros Civita- 
tis Exoniensis.”” The ancient Saxon church 
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stood almost at the foot of Fore Street 
Hill, or quite close to the city walls. 
Jenkins says it was actually situate on the 
walls, and appears to have been erected 
‘as an additional defence to the city walls, 
and it was converted to that purpose 
during the siege of the city by the Parlia- 
ment army, the Royalists having placed a 
culverin on it, which greatly annoyed the 
besiegers and occasioned the demolition 
of the church though the tower received 
very little damage.” On the 27th Oct., 
1657, the Corporation passed the following 
resolution :— 

‘*Whereas the roof of the parish church of All- 
hallows on the Walls and a decayed wall adjoining 
thereto is become very dangerous and likely to fall, 
to the great danger and hurt of people passing near, 
it is hereupon agreed and ordered that the roof be 
taken down, and such part ot the said wall, as 
shall be conceived necessary.” 

It, however, appears that the church was 
sold to the parishioners on the llth May 
following for 33/1. 6s. 8d. The three bells 
in the tower were subsequently disposed 
of for 30/., and Oliver says 
“‘the unserviceable church continued an eyesore and 
nuisance until the decision to erect the Exeter new 
a when it was utterly demolished in May, 

sie 

A new church was erected some distance 
away, but quite close to the City walls, the 
foundation stone being laid by the Bishop 
of Exeter on the 4th April, 1843. 

W. G. WILLIs Watson. 

19, Park Road, Exeter. 


In Oxford Michael guarded two gates and 
Peter the other two :— 

Invigilat porte australi boreeque Michaél 
Exortum solem Petrus regit atque cadentem. 

The well-known Norman tower of St: 
Michael at the North Gate was almost, if 
not quite, upon the wall, and formed an 
additional fortification to the North Gate 
(with Bocardo the prison above it) as well 
as acting as the belfry of its adjoining 
church. 

St. Michael’s at the South Gate lay just 
outside the town wall, and was removed 
by Wolsey to obtain room for the south- 
west corner of the great quadrangle (Tom 
Quad.) of Cardinal’s College (now Christ 
Church). The ancient church of St. Peter's 
in the East lies a little within the wall; as 
did St. Peter le Bailey (é.e., in the Bailey of 
the Castle), which was rebuilt in 1874 at a 
greater distance from the site of the West 
Gate and northwards of its original position. 

A BR Baytey. 





**OrGEAT”’ (11 S. iii. 388).—The horchata 
de chufas is still one of the delights and solaces 
of the summer in Madrid, and on hot days 
the horchaterias are always full in the after- 
noons. No doubt the liquid was originally 
expressed from barley (though créme dorge 
has become a soup), but it is now always 
made from sweet almonds. It is of the 
consistency of milk, or perhaps a little thinner, 
and is always iced (not frozen). It is a 
most delicious drink, and is much nicer than 
the ‘‘ milk”’ of cocoa-nuts, to which it has 
a slight affinity. So far as I know, it is 
simply made by subjecting the fresh almonds 
to pressure. 8. G 


Orgeat is at the present day a syrup 
frequently made of sweet and bitter almonds, 
lemon-juice, barley-water, sugar, orange- 
flower water, and rectified spirit. 

T. SHEPHERD. 


Littré gives the following quotation from 
Bern. de Gordon, Traduct., iv. 4. (14th cen- 
tury) :— 

‘* Et se nous voulons faire orgeat, ostes l’escorche 
de lorge et le laves en plusieurs eaues doulces, puis 
la cuyses autant que chair de vache, puis le broyes 
trestout en ung mortier, et puis destrempes en lait 
d’amelles, et le coules, et le cuises 4 petit feu tant 
qu'il commence 4 especir.” 

Lait @amelles is probably a mistranscript 
for lait @amandes. JOHN HopGkIN. 


Orgeat is mentioned by Miss Edgeworth 
in ‘ Belinda,’ chap. xiii. S. B. 


JAMES BALLANTYNE’S KeEtso Press (11 8. 
iii. 347, 396).—In addition to the books 
already mentioned as being printed at the 
Border Press by the Ballantynes may be 
mentioned ‘Eve of St. John: a Border 
Ballad,’ by Walter Scott, Esq., Advocate, 
4to, 1800. ‘Sale Catalogue of the Library 
of John, Duke of Roxburghe,’ 8vo, 1813: 
this library was sold in Lauder’s Bali Room, 
Kelso, 16 September, 1813; there were 
1383 lots. ‘Life of Prof. C. L. F. Gellert,’ 
translated from the German, by Mrs. 
Douglas, 8vo, 3 vols., 1805. ‘An Apo- 
logy for Tales of Terror: a Thing ot 
Shreds and Patches,’ and was_ the 
first book printed by James Ballantyne. 
In the Proceedings of the Edinburgh Biblio- 
graphical Society for 1894 there 1s a most 
interesting and valuable paper on the book 
by Mr. George P. Johnstone, the Secre- 
tary of the Society. There was a first edition 
of Douglas’s ‘ Journey from Berne to Eng- 
land,’ published in 1796. 

In connexion with the office there was 
a good jobbing printer’s business. The 
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imprints on most of the file copy bear the 
name of Alexander Ballantyne. In these 
days [Kelso possessed a theatre, which 
was regularly patronized by the different 
companies. One bill shows that on 18 No- 
vember, 1803, there was produced at it 
the ‘ Wheel of Fortune,’ in which the part 
of Roderick Penruddock was taken by Mr. 
Kemble. On the same occasion a favourite 
song of that time, ‘Bonaparte, or the 
Threatened Invasion,’ was sung by Mr. 
Stansfield. Another of the pieces in 
which Mr. Kemble appeared was ‘ Douglas; | 
or, The Noble’ Shepherd,” in’ which | 
he acted the character of Old Norval; | 
the ‘ Miller of Mansfield’ afforded him the | 
opportunity of representing John Cockle. 
At this theatre one of the pieces produced 
was the ‘Spoiled Child’ by Mrs. Jordan. 
There is no evidence when the play was 
over, but the doors were opened at half- 
past 5, the performance commencing at 7. 

The building which has been so long asso- 
ciated with the Mail is situated with a 
frontage to Bridge Street, the rear portion 
abutting on Abbey Row. In its present 
condition it is much in the same state as 
in the days of the Ballantynes. The edi- 
torial office is in the front, while the com- 
posing room occupies the upper portion of 
the back premises, and the printing presses 
are down beiow. In the front portion are 
an old desk and chair, which, according to 
the traditions of the office, are part of the old 
furnishings of the place. An old printing 
press which did duty in the Ballantyne 
days was removed on account of old age 
about forty years ago; but there is still 
to the fore an eight-day clock of the grand- 
father type which used to stand in the 
printing office. 

At the present time I am compiling a list 
of books printed in Jedburgh and Kelso. 
lf W. S. 8. or any other reader will kindly 
send me a note of any books so printed 
(title, year, printer’s name, size of book, 
and number of pages—selling price if ob- 
tainable), which may be in their possession, 
I should be glad of the information. 


J. Linpsay Hutson. 
Public Library, Kelso. 








“CAPPING” at ScoTTisH UNIVERSITIES 
(11 8. ili. 386).—Are we to understand from | 
the explanation of ‘“‘ capping ”’ at the above 
reference that the undergraduates at Scottish 
Universities go bare-headed unti) such time 
as they take their degree ? At Oxford the 
meaning of “‘ capping ’’ used to be that the 
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newly fledged graduate was salaamed to by 
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his scout and other college servants, who 
touched their caps to him with politic and 
skilfully simulated admiration. Thus we 
find in ‘ Verdant Green ’ (last page) :— 

‘* Of course, Mr. Verdant Green and all the new 
Bachelors are most profusely ‘ capped’; and, of 
course, all this servile homage—although appre- 
ciated at its full worth, and repaid by shillings 
and quarts of buttery beer—of course it is most 
grateful to the feelings, and is as delightfully 
intoxicating to the imagination as any incense of 
flattery can be.” 


BLapDwup. 


Sir George Trevelyan, in his ‘ Horace at 
Athens,’ describing a scene at the confer- 
ment of degrees, made the undergraduates 
in the gallery shout ‘‘ Cap, cap, cap, cap, you 
noodle!” This passage, which has dis- 
appeared from later editions, seems to 
require elucidation. OXONIENSIS. 


In confirmation of Principal Donaldson’s 
explanation of the capping of students at 
Scottish universities, when they proceed to 
the degree of M.A., in the quotation from 
The Globe of 4 April given by A. F. B. it 
is interesting to note that the word ‘‘ manu- 
mission ’’ occurs as a designation of gradua- 
tion. The word will be found in the ‘ Records 
of the Presbytery of Inverness and Dingwall’ 
(1643-1688), p. 3, published by the Scottish 
History Society. ALEX. WARRACK. 

Oxford. 


Sanctuary Rines (11 S. wi. 347).— 
Perhaps somebody may be more fortunate 
than I was in being able to find a sanctuary 
knocker which I had read of in connexion 
with one of the doors of Noyon Cathedral. 
I sought it with some care, but it eluded 
me. I note that Murray’s ‘ Guide’ speaks 
of a fine brass knocker of the thirteenth 
century on the W. “central” doorway. 
I was much amused to see at Saint-Omer 
(Pas de Calais) above the 8. doors of Notre 
Dame two inaccessible bronze rings of which 
a local handbook said :— 

‘** Les deux anneaux de bronze placés au-dessus 
des portes, et qui sont antérieurs au XIII* siécle, 
rappellent probablement le souvenir du droit 
d’asile, dont profitait au moyen Age tout réfugie 
parvenant 4 empoigner les anneaux du méme 
genre attachés aux portes de certaines églises ou 
leurs dépendances. Les abus de ce droit d’asile 
n’ayant pas tardé a se produire, on fit appliquer, 
comme on le voit ici, ces anneaux a une hauteur 
assez grande pour que personne ne put désormais 
y atteindre.”’ 

I think there is a rapper of refuge on a church 
door at Nuremberg, of which I cannot now 
recall the dedication. It is not mentioned 
in any book that I have at hand. All Saints’, 
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Pavement, York, is proud of its knocker, | 


Mr. E. L. H. Tew will find a good account 


which looks as if it might at once comfort | of the mutiny at Vellore and Col. Gillespie’s 


and alarm a clinging criminal. It is rather | 
surprising that Beverley cannot show an | 
example. In the neighbourhood are frag- | 
ments of three crosses which marked the | 
line of sanctuary. Sr. SwITHIN. | 


' s.v. * Gillespie.’ 


Witu1aAM Evatt, CLERK OF THE HOUSE 
or Commons 1784-1802 (11 S. iii. 367).— 
This is pure myth. No person of that name 
was Clerk of the House of Commons during 
the period specified or at any time since 
the Restoration. The succession since that 
time is as follows :— 

1660. William Jessop. 

1661. William Goldsborough. 

1684. Paul Jodrell. 

1727. Edward Stables. 

1731. Nicholas Hardinge. 

1748. Jeremiah Dyson. 

1762. Thomas Tyrwhitt. 

1768. John Hatsell. 

1820. John Henry Ley. 

1850. Sir Denis Le Marchant. 

1871. Sir Thomas Erskine May. 

1886. Reginald F. D. Palgrave. 

1900. Archibald J. S. Milman. 

1902. Sir Courtenay P. Ibert. 

ALFRED B. BEAVEN. 

Leamington. 


RoBERT ROLLO GILLESPIE AT VELLORE 
{11 S. iii. 348, 397).—For an account of 
the mutiny at Vellore, and the part that 
Gillespie took in quelling it, see Fortescue’s 
‘History of the British Army,’ Book XIII. 
chap. xv., and Kaye’s ‘ Sepoy War,’ Book II. 
chap. i. The first-named authority gives 
a fuller description of the actual rising and 
the fighting that ensued, while Kaye gives a 
more detailed history of the events which 
led to the outbreak. 

It is a pity that this incident should, 
apparently, be so little known, as it must 
ever remain a signal instance of what can 
be done by energy, decision, and prompti- 
tude. Had these qualities been shown in a 
similar degree at Meerut, and other stations, 
when the great mutiny broke out 51 years 
later, Kaye’s History might never have 
been written ! T. F. D. 


The account of the mutiny at Vellore in 
Wilson’s ‘ History of the Madras Army,’ 
vol. iii. pp. 177-190, is taken from official 
sources, and may be relied upon. It 
includes the relief by Col. Gillespie and his 
{the 19th) regiment of Dragoons from 


action therein in ‘The History of the British 


Army,’ by the Hon. J. W. Fortescue (Mac- 
millan & Co., 1910), vol. vi. pp. 40-47. The 


authority cited is Wilson’s ‘Madras Army : 
Life of Sir Rollo Gillespie.’ See also ‘D.N.B.,’ 
C. W. FIREBRACE. 


LAWRENCE STREET, St. GILES’S-IN-THE- 
Fretps (11 §. iii. 309, 398).—In the 1755 
edition of Stow’s ‘Survey,’ vol. ii. p. 84, 
in the description of the streets in St. Giles’s- 
in-the-Fields, Maynard Lane is described 
as falling into “‘ Laurence Lane.” The name 
certainly cannot be derived from Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, who was born in Bristol in 1769. 

ALFRED SypNEY LEwIs. 

Library, Constitutional Club, W.C. 


As an old inhabitant of St. George’s, 
Bloomsbury, having been born there in 
1825, at 64, Russell Square, next door to 
No. 65, where Sir Thomas Lawrence lived, 
allow me to dissent from the quaint sug- 
gestion that the obscure little street 
above named, situated in another parish, 
received its name from him. It will be 
found as early as 1732, under the name of 
Laurence Lane, off High Street and near 
Maynard Street, St. Giles’s (the same situa- 
tion as that ascribed to Lawrence Street in 
the Post Office Directory for 1904) in the 
‘“* New Remarks of London ’’&e., ‘‘ collected 
by the Company of Parish-Clerks,’’ printed 
MDCCXXXII. G. E. C. 


PHYSICIAN'S CANE (11 S. iii. 168, 194).— 
Since the query was printed I have dis- 
covered among family heirlooms an interest- 
ing example of the gold knob of a physician’s 
cane. This has heavily carved in relief 
upon it the crest of ancestors who had a 
fashionable practice in Dover Street, Picca- 
dilly, and around St. George’s, Hanover 
Square, during the last half of the eigh- 
teenth century. The crest is a “ pelican 
upon a wheatsheaf, plucking its breast 
to feed its young.” Its wings are raised 
and a ruby is set in for its eye. With this 
crested knob are the little ‘‘ eye-holes”’ 
which were set in the side of the cane, and 
through which the card bearing silken tassels 
was threaded. This was used by John Kemp 
of Dover Street (and “of Clitterhouse, 


Hendon ’’) during his father’s life, and after- 
wards by his son Daniel Kemp, who con- 
tinued his father’s practice at Dover Street 
until 1794, when he served with the Army in 
Holland, dying there in the execution of his 





Arcot. FRANK PENNY. 


duty. The above John Kemp obtained his 
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medical certificate at St. 


Bartholomew’ $ | If this may be accepted, it is placed beyond 


Hospital in 1762, and Daniel qualified as a | 'doubt that Croly was not the writer, for 


surgeon at St. George’s Hospital in 1792. 


The crest is similar to that used by the Kemp | member of Brooks’ 


even if it were possible to imagine him a 
Club, no supposition 


baronets of Norfolk and Suffolk and by the} of him at Cronkfioed’ s can be entertained. 


Kentish knights of the name and was used | 
by the Kemp(e)s of Hendon from Queen 
Anne’s time, if not earlier. 
on their tombs in Hendon Churchyard, 
and was exemplified to the first Hitchin- 
Kemp in 1868.  FRrep. HircHin-KeEmp. 
Clyderhous, 51, Vancouver Road, 
Forest Hill, S.E. 


“May Farr” (11 S. iii. 329, 377).—The 
attribution of this to the Rev. George 
Croly seems to rest upon the statement by 
Allan Cunningham in his “ Biographical 
and Critical History of Literature of the 
Last Fifty Years’ (1833), 
to doubt if it be correct. 


“May Fair’ 


It will be found | 


| success and exhausted two editions. 


was @ vast 
The 
late Mr. William Bates inquired as to the 


Mr. Ellis says that ‘ Mayfair’ 


| authorship in 1870 (4S. v. 274), but without 


but I take leave | 


was published in 1827 by William Harrison | 


Ainsworth, afterwards the novelist, who, 
soon after his marriage with the daughter 
of John Ebers, a publisher in Bond Street, 
London, took over his father-in-law’s busi- 
ness, and carried it on for about a year and 
a half. If Croly did indeed write the book, 
he took immense pains to conceal the fact, 
both in the text and the foot-notes with the 
cryptic initials appended to them. Of the 
former, such lines as the following may be 
instanced :— 

Reader, hear my mystery, 

No dabbler with the Muses I ; 


No working member of the corps, 
I lounge along an easy life, 
Untroubled with a muse or wife ; 


No flutterer in the crowd of Blues, 

I neither kiss their lips nor shoes. 
But the lately published ‘ William Harrison 
Ainsworth and his Friends,’ by 8. M. Ellis 
(1911), seems to go far to negative Croly’s 
authorship. At pages 161 and 162 are 
printed two letters from Ainsworth to his 


intimate friend James Crossley of Man- | 


chester, the first dated 12 March, 1827, 
where he writes :— 

“*T am just on the eve of publishing a fashion- 
able jeu desprit called Mayfair; it is a very 
smart affair, and will, no doubt, prove a hit.” 
This was followed by a further letter : 


‘I have the pleasure to send you a copy of a 





| repeating it. 


result. W. B. H. 
QUEEN VicTorIA’Ss MATERNAL GREAT- 
GRANDMOTHER (11 8S. iii. 387).—Henry 
XXIV. of Reuss (Lobenstein and Ebersdort), 
according to Wappen-Almanach der Souver- 
ainen Regenten Europa’s (1842), married on 
28 June, 1754, Caroline Ernest., Gr. v. 
Erpach. WiitovuGHBy A. LITTLEDALE. 


This lady was Caroline Ernestine, daughter 
of George Augustus, Count of Erbach- 
Schonberg. She married Henry XXIV. of 
the younger line of Reuss, Count of Plauen- 
Ebersdorf, on 28 July, 1754, and died 
22 April, 1796, in her sixty-ninth year. 

W. F. PRIDEAUX. 


‘* WHEN SHE WAS Goop,”’ &c. (11 S. iii. 128, 
234, 271, 333).—The following extract from 
“The Home Life of Henry W. Longfellow. 
Reminiscences....by Blanche Roosevelt 
Tucker-Machetta,’”’ New York, 1882, states 
positively that Longfellow acknowledged 
the authorship of the lines. Writing of one 
of her visits to the poet’s home she says 
(p. 89) :— 

‘* A slight controversy here ensued, and from 
epitaphs we veered around to poetry. Up to the 
present time I had taken but little share in the 


conversation. A momentary lull gave me a 
chance to speak, and not interrupt. 
““* Yes,’ said I, deliberately, when all had 


finished, ‘ there is no accounting for the rubbish 
that will in spite of judicious weeding find its 
way to publicity ; the authors are never known, 
and perhaps it is as well. I can at present only 
call to mind one instance, under the head of 
poetry, which runs as follows: or’—I stopped 
with an inquiring look around, and half hesitat- 
ingly ventured to retract my implied idea of 


In vain—an earnest ‘ Pray go on,’ ‘ continue,’ 


| in which the professor’s voice was uppermost in 
| the chorus, positively insisted on hearing the 


little book I have just published— Mayfair— 
which is causing a great sensation in town. | 
Everybody says it is the best thing of the sort 
extant, and beats Luttrell hollow....it is by a 


distinguished member of Brooks’s and ( ‘rockford’s, 
and has occ asioned much talk and scandal in the 
Blue Coteries.’’ 


aforesaid ‘ rubbish’ ; throat, I 
began :— 
There was a little durl, 
And she had a little curl 
That hung in the middle of her forehead, 
When she was dood, 
She was very dood indeed, 
But when she was bad she was horrid. 
“IT looked up triumphantly as the last line 
rang out. Depict, imagine, my confusion when 
the poet raised his eyes, and with a faint smile, 


clearing my 
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said: ‘ Why! those are my words, are they not 
Annie,’ turning to his youngest daughter, who at 
the moment was gracefully coming through the low 
window opening out on the terrace, at the same | 
time repeating the identical rhythm that but a 
moment before I had signalized as a sample of | 
‘ rubbish.’ | 

‘Miss Annie looked up laughingly, and said | 
in her cheery voice, ‘Why, of course, papa, that 
comes in your nursery collection. Don’t you 
remember when Edith was a little girl, and didn’t 
want to have her hair curled, you took her up 
in your arms, and shaking your finger at her, 
commenced, ‘ There was a little girl,’ &c. The 
poet laughed, they all laughed, and I, in spite of 
my discomfiture, joined in the general merriment.” 


JOHN TRUE LOOMIS. 


Washington, D.C. 


*‘ BELGRAVIA,’ A Poem (11 S. iii. 329, 377). 
—Will Mr. R. A. Ports please accept many 
thanks for the information he gave me 
respecting the above-named poem? I am) 
still at a loss to know where I should be most | 
likely to obtain it. Berry LAWRENCE. 

The Ryelands, Hereford. 





| 


SHAKESPEARE AND THE PRAYER BookK 
(11 S. iii. 301, 391).—If Mr. McELwaIne 
will look at my note again, he will see that 
I have quoted “pickers and_stealers” 
from ‘ Hamlet.’ W. €. B. 





Motes on Books, Kc. 


Grace Book A: containing the Records of the 
University of Cambridge for the Years 1542-89. 
Edited by John Venn. (Cambridge University 
Press.) 


THE title of this volume is enough to show its 
interest to historians and all who wish to know 
about the earlier life of Cambridge. The Graces 
in themselves are clothed generally in dull Latin, 
and so far as they concern degrees are of no great 
interest; but there are others which concern 
the executive business of the University, and 
contain a great deal of moment for the expert. 
The admirable Introduction by Dr. Venn will 
put readers in the way of realizing the problems 
and facts here brought before them, and will 
show incidentally how much the University still 
retains from earlier days in its modern system. 
The Caput, the executive body of the University, 
“was only superseded by the present”? Council 
of the Senate ‘‘ during the reforms introduced in 
1860,’’ and some present reformers have noticed 
with satisfaction that’ in Elizabethan days this 
important body was up to date enough to have an 
average age of just thirty-one. 

Among other matters discussed in the very 
interesting Introduction are the absence till com- 
paratively recent times of a real order of merit 
in examination, and the meagre connexion between 





the fact of being high in honours and a fellowship. | 
The curious privilege of the foundationers of | 


King’s College, who obtained the B.A. and M.A. 
without any University examination, is also con- 
sidered, and still remains somewhat obscure. 
Dr. Venn concludes that the claiming of exemp- 
tions began about 1510-25, but that examination 
was not avoided till much later. It is odd that 
such a privilege should not have been clearly ex- 
plained, and traced to its beginning in some 
record or other. 

A series of admirable indexes complete the work, 
which, with its predecessors, forms an invaluable 
contribution to University history. 


The Coronation of Edward the Seventh: a Chapter 
of European and Imperial History. By John 
Edward Courtenay Bodley. New Issue with a 
New Preface. (Methuen & Co.) 


WHEN this book was first published our late 
Editor, Joseph Knight, wrote of it in ‘N. & Q.’ 
for 1 August, 1903, that ‘“‘ to some extent it is 
a condensed account of the nineteenth century,” 
and pronounced it to be ‘‘ at once a companion 
and a supplement to the same author’s ‘ France,’ ”” 
and as such likely to occupy ‘a permanent 
place in literature.” 

The Preface to this new issue, dated St. George’s 


| Day, 1911, is full of thoughtful suggestions, and 


forms a valuable addition, for although it occupies 


| only about thirty pages, in these is given a survey 


of the march of events since the Coronation of the 
late King, but nine years ago. ‘In our own 
history of that short period,’ says Mr. Bodley, 
**one feature stands out prominent. Amid the 
break-up of old political parties and assaults from 
all sides upon the British Constitution which were 
not anticipated when the last reign began, the 
stability of the Throne has been confirmed. The 
influence of the Crown gives promise of becoming 
stronger than it ever has been, and of being 
‘a bond of union ’ in a larger sense than that which 
Burke applied to those words when he so de- 
scribed the British Crown at the time of the French 
Revolution.” 

Mr. Bodley then proceeds to ‘‘ examine the 
general courses cf the enhanced power and value 
of the Crown in our nation, at a period of change 
the like of which the human race has never seen 
before.’ The ‘‘ mechanical age ’’ which was just 
beginning in 1838 with the application of steam 
and electricity to means of production, of loco- 
motion, and of communication was “ preparing 
a revolution more profound than any political 
or social reform devised by lawgivers or demanded 
by people....In Europe and America the effects 
of the mechanical age are only just now being 
realized. They are so overwhelming as to bewilder. 
the most attentive observers’’; and the reason 
why they have not been rightly understood is 
** because the men who until the other day were. 
directing the affairs and the thought of peoples 
were born under conditions which now belong 
as completely to the past as those of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries.”’ 

Mr. Bodley is not among the pessimists, and 
maintains that the age in which we are living is 
not decadent, but ‘‘ an age of transition, so rapid, 
so over-ruling that all the standards whereby 
human genius and power have been measured 
are being transformed under our eyes’’; and he 
predicts that the reign of our present King ‘‘ wilk 
see more marvels performed by the human race 
than that of any one of his predecessors.” 
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BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES.—JUNE. 


Messrs. S. & E. COLEMAN’s Tottenham Cata- 
logue, Third Series, No. IV., contains deeds and 
various documents relating to the United States. 
One is the agreement, made 17 March, 1720, 
between Joshua Gee, Thomas Russell, and other 
English ironmasters to purchase lands in Mary- 
land; another recites a deed between Letitia 
Penn and her father William Penn, 1680, and 
relates to 5,000 acres in Pennsylvania. Other 
documents are connected with Carolina, Florida, 
Georgia, Honduras, New York, Virginia, &c. 
There are in all nearly three hundred items. 


Mr. Alfred Cooper’s Hammersmith Catalogue 92 
contains a general selection of books at moderate 
prices. The first 24 vols. of The Art Journal., 
half-morocco, 1850-72, may be had for 5/. 5s. ; 
Finden’s ‘ Gallery,’ folio, morocco, fitted into tin 
case with padlock and key, 5/. (published at 637.) ; 
‘French Masterpieces in Fiction,’ edited by 
Edmund Gosse, 12 vols., 1904, 22. 2s.; and 
Froude’s ‘ England,’ 12 vols., 11. 10s. There are 
items under Classics and Oriental. 


Mr. Francis Edwards sends a Supplement to 
his Catalogue of Books, Maps, and Views relating 
to the Topography of Great Britain and Ireland. 
There are eleven hundred items, of which we 
note a few. Dugdale’s ‘ Monasticon’ with 
‘St. Paul’s,’ in all 9 vols., folio, large paper, blue 
levant, 1817-30, is 55/.; Chatelain’s ‘ Views,’ 
1759, 7l. 10s.;  Nichols’s ‘ Bibliotheca Topo- 
graphica,’ 18 vols., 4to, 1780-1820, 407.; Pen- 
nant’s Works, 11 vols. in 10, 4to, full calf, a fine 
set, 6l.; Stothard’s ‘ Effigies,’ 4to, half-morocco, 
1817, 41. 10s.; Atkyns’s ‘ Gloucestershire,’ 
folio, 1768, 51. 10s.; Boys’s ‘ History of Sand- 
wich,’ 2 vols., 4to, half calf, 1792, 6/1. 15s.; and 
Hasted’s ‘ Kent,’ 4 vols., folio, green levant by 
Bedford, Canterbury, 1778-9, 36/. The first item 
under Leicestershire is Nichols’s ‘ History,’ 
4 vols. in 8, large paper, red levant by Holloway, 
1795-1815, a fine copy of a grand book, 1500. 
Boydell’s ‘ Thames,’ 2 vols., folio, half morocco, 
1794-6, is 137.; and Lysons’s ‘ Environs of Lon- 
don,’ 10 vols., 4to, morocco by Hayday, with 
1,486 additional views and portraits, and some 
original drawings, 1811, 901. A complete set of 
the Transactions of the Royal Society, 1665, to 
1906, is 2501. ; the sixth and best edition of Stow, 
2 vols., folio, calf, 1754-5, 81.; and an early and 
clean copy of Wilkinson’s ‘ Londina Illustrata,’ 
large paper, 2 vols., folio, half-russia, 1819-25, 
7l. 10s. Under Norfolk is the corrected reprint 
of the rare original folio (with many additions) 
of Blomefield’s ‘ History,’ 11 vols., royal 8vo, 
uncut, new half morocco, 1805-10, 161. 
Under Staffordshire is Plot’s ‘ Natural His- 
tory,’ folio, calf, 1686, 61. 5s. Under Sussex 
are Ellis’s ‘Collections for the History of 
East Grinstead,’ half calf, folio, 41. ; and original 
Ms. Pedigrees of Sussex Families, 4 vols., folio, 
half-russia, 1870, 117. Under Ireland are Irton’s 
‘Scenery, folio, half-morocco, 1822, 51. 5s. 3 
and Petty’s ‘Ireland Delineated,’ folio, 1685, 
8/. 10s. The latter is the first published atlas 
of Ireland. There isalso acopy of the first edition 
of the St. Albans Chronicle, 1483, being the second 
book printed at St. Albans. This is of extreme 
rarity, Mr. Edwards stating that ‘‘ no absolutely 
perfect copy is known. A perfect copy should 
have 288 leaves, of which number this wants 





| altogether 15 ll., which are here supplied in exact 


fac-imile. There are some old MS. notes in the 
margins. This copy formerly belonged to Lord 
Ashburnham, and was sold in the Ashburnham 
sale.” The volume is folio, brown morocco, 
gilt edges, and the price is 200/. 


Mr. John Hitchman’s Birmingham Catalogue 
516 contains Bryan’s ‘ Dictionary of Painters,’ 
5 vols., new, 1909, 51. 5s. Under Black-Letter 
Bible is the first edition of the Authorized Version 
(second issue), 1618-11, folio, 41. 4s. A set of 
Jesse’s Memoirs, 30 vols., is 81. 10s.; and one of 
the small number privately printed by the Villon 
Society of the novels of Bandello, 6 vols., vellum, 
51. 15s. Under Swift is Scott’s edition, 19 vols., 
new half-calf, 1814, 77. Under Bibliography is the 
Catalogue Général de la Librarie Frangaise, 
7 vols., 1867-77, 41. 4s. Other works include 
Seymour’s ‘ British Birds,’ 4 vols., half-morocco, 
4l. 15s.;  Bruce’s ‘Roman Wall,’ 4to, 1867, 
original half-morocco, 41. 4s.; and Drake’s 
‘ City of York,’ a fine large-paper copy, large folio, 
morocco, 1736, 5/1. 5s. Among Heraldic works is 
Yorke’s ‘Union of Honour,’ folio, 1649, 11. 
Under Thiers is ‘ The Consulate and the Empire,’ 
12 vols., 2. 12s. 6d. <A fine copy of ‘ Tales from 
the Arabic,’ Villon Society, 3 vols., vellum, is 
22. 12s. 6d. 


Mr. F. L. Jones’s Oxford Catalogue 5 contains 
a miscellaneous collection of ancient and modern 
books. Under Bucks is Cocks’s ‘ Church Bells,’ 
4to, 1862, 12s. 6d. A black-letter copy of Fitz- 
Herbert’s ‘Neuue Boke of Justices of Peace,’ 
some leaves slightly stained and wormed, 1560, 
is 11. 10s. There are lists under Medical and under 
Occultism, New Thought, and Psychical Research. 
Editions of Shakespeare include Johnson and 
Steevens, 15 vols., calf, 21. The original set of 
water-colours by Sir Charles D’Oyle which illus- 
trate Sir Wilson-Hunter’s ‘ The Old Missionary,’ 
4to, cloth, 1896, may be had for 2/. Under 
Paston Letters is the 1910 edition, 4 vols., 14s. 6d. 
There are also a number of book-plates and en- 
gravings. 


[Notices of other Catalogues held over.] 





Motices to Correspondents. 


Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


WE beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print, and to this rule we can make no exception. 


WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
ior can we advise correspondents as to the value 
f old books and other objects or as to the means of 
lisposing of them. 


EprirorIAL communications should be addressed 
to **The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries ’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to ‘The Pub- 
lishers ”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 


A. A.—Forwarded. 
Crecit CLARKE (‘‘ Screw ”= W ages).—The earliest 
date in the ‘ N.E.D.’ for this meaning is 1864, from 


| *Hotten’s Slang Dictionary.’ 

















